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soME OF THE MEANS OF. ELEVATING THE 
CHARACTER OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Lecture delivered at the Close of the Winter Course 


1833-34, of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. By 
j.K. Mrrenett, M. D., Prof. of Chem. Applied to 
we Arte. Frank. Inst. 
(Continued.) 

If we carefully weigh the conditions es- 
tial to the honorable reputation of any 
rofession, or class of individuals, they 
ill be found chiefly in the degree of mor- 
|cultivation demanded either by usage or 
y business. For this reason the divine, 
he lawyer, and the physician, pursue av- 
cations held in the highest respect in eve- 
ry country where they are really learned 
wofessions. In these employments the 
books to be consulted are numerous, and 
many of them in foreign or dead languag- 
s. To the due comprehension of these, a 
good preliminary education is indispensa- 
ble. The gentlemen therefore of law, di- 
vinity, & medicine, are generally possessed 
ofa considerable degree of classical learn- 
ing, which, elevating their taste, and refin- 
ing their sentiments, renders them both 
agreeable and instructive companions, and 
makes them welcome, as such, to the best 
society, of which they become an essential 
and important part. But to the successful 
cultivation of most, if not all, of the me- 
chanic arts, a preliminary education, be- 
yond the mere elements of the vernacular 
lmguage, has unfortunately not been es- 
eed necessary ; and hencey as a class, 
mechanics have not been noted for those 
companionable qualities, which giving zest 
and grace to society, render their possess- 
ora desirable acquisition. How seldom 
sa youth, destined for a handicraft busi- 
ess, found passing through the ordinary 
routine of a college course, er employed 
nthe acquisition of the foreign languages, 
‘\ which may be found written much 
which, as an artisan, it would import him 
know. The loss thus sustained is of 
much greater importance than, ona su- 
perficial observation, may be made to ap- 
bear. It is in the gentle breast of tractable 
childhood, that we must plant the seeds of 
the tender and delicate sentiments. It is 
then alone that the mind receives a grace- 
ful flexibility, and imbibes a taste fur ele- 
ent pursuits, and refined sentiments. Our 
‘riginal nature is so rough, selfish and cold, 
that it requires years of sentimental culti- 
































vation to tutor it into smoothness, self de- 
nial, and generous warmth, so essential to 
the harmony, the elegance, and the inter- 
est of social intercourse. his is almost 
instantly perceived by an uneducated man, 
when brought by the force of circumstan- 
ces into the presence of those who have 
enjoyed the invaluable blessing of a good 
education. If he is observant, he will be 
forcibly struck with the charms of good 
society, and will lament, as thousands have | 
done, that the opportunity of acquiring | 
such things is gone, gone forever. Altho’ 
there are men so constituted by nature as | 
to need little polish from the study of the| 
schools and the example of cultivated | 
minds, they are not common ; and the fine 
lines of Pope will be found generally true 


“Tis education forms the common inind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


When we carefully examine this passage, | 
we are struck with the exception implied 
by the word *‘common.” Pope, who has 
written on the ruling passion, knew well, 
that men of peculiar moral conformation 
could not be formed by education, but us- 
ed education for the promotion of favorite 
pursuits. 

Examples of men rising superior to the 
obstacles of ignorance and poverty into a 
surprising degree of consequence, are how- 
ever much more common than those of es- 
cape from the contamination of early bad 
manners, to agreeable ease, and acceptable 
social elegance. But even such instances, 
if more common, should not prevent a pa- 
rent who designs his son for a mechanical 
pursuit, from giving him, if practicable, a 
good classical education. Such a course 
would appear singular at first, but, if gen- 
erally followed, would cease to attract no- 
tice; and the favorable difference in the 
social consequence of a highly educated 
mechanic would attract a crowd of imitat- 
ors ; and after no very protracted period, 
the artificial barrier now left standing be- 
tween various classes of society would be 
broken down, and the Jast relics of our 
feudal origin and transatlantic prejudices 
would be extinguished. That, however, 
must be done by the mechanics themselves. 
They must cultivate the means of advance- 
ment, to be advanced ; and cannot ration- 
ally complain, if, having deprived their 
sons of the ordinary accomplishments of 
yood society, they should be kept out of it 
by a sense of their own inferiority, or the 
good taste of those who compose it. 

It may be said that a mechanic has not 
TIME for the pursuit of classical and elegant 
literature, and that, if possessed, it could 
not promote the interests of his business. 
There is time. If a boy, whose mind has 
been disciplined by education and whose 
intellect has been sharpened by exercise in 




















the schools, be finally sent to the study of 


4 


a trade, he will not only learn it in ashor- 
ter time, but he will learn it better, less 
mechanically, and more intellectually. It 
will scarcely be denied that as much time 
is necessary to learn the science of medicine 
as to acquire a knowledge of any other art 
whatever ; yet we perceive that in three 
or four years, a clever student of physic 
possesses himself of an amount of science 
which would appear incredible to one un- 
used to the acquisitive power of early 
training, and habitual mental exertion. 
The preliminary moral cymynasium of his 
classical schools gives such force, flexibil- 
ity, and retentiveness to his faculties, as te 
enable him to do in three or four years 
what, without such preparation, he could 
not, even if at all possible, accomplish in 
twice as many. 

If such an education were usual with 
mechanics, it would afford them anew and 
elegant recreation, without diminishing 
their zeal for their art. And as their art 
would, by such means, become itself more 
respectable, they would not feel themselves 
degraded in its pursuit. In asolitary road 
of upper Virginia I was attracted by the 
appearance of a Yankee pedler, who, with 
great enthusiasm, recited verses from a co- 
py of Virgil, descriptive of a scene similar 
to a very striking one then before him. I 
naturally inquired into the history of such 
an individual so engaged. He informed 
me that his father had given him a good 
classical and philosophical education, and 
had brought him up to the business of a 
tin-smith. At this trade he had worked 
assiduously for many years, during which 
he had beguiled his hours of leisure by 
classical reading. ‘‘ Virgil, sir,” said he, 
‘‘is my favorite author, and I never go on 
a journey without him. He is good com- 
pany. He shortens the way, enlivens an 
evening, or a rainy day at a tavern, and 
enables me to bear better the usual adver- 
sities of my diversified life. I make my 
tins myself, harness my horse, load my 
waggon, and journey now and then to the 
south to sell them.” Here you see that a 
classical scholar, a man of taste, in fact a 
cultivated philosopher, was not ashamed to 
pursue a very common mechanical busi- 
ness, and he did it with skill and attention. 
It was the custom of his home, familiar to 
him, and it elevated not only the individ- 
ual, but the business. Time too had been 
found, not only by him, but by many oth- 
ers in his neighborhood, to educate them- 
selves classically before they entercd on a 
trade. It does not appear th:.t their time 
was lost, even with reference to their busi- 
ness, since they were quite as skilful in it 
as those who went to it early, and brought 
less sharpened understanding to the work. 


Even if money were the sole object of 
life, the chance of its attainment would not 
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be lessened by a good preliminary educa- 


ure found new sources of pleasure, new 
powers of promoting happiness, and res- 
pectability, we have one of the best things 
that money can buy—a good, too, not as 
easily Jost as money, and which, afler our 
youth has gone by, cannot be purchased 
by the wealth of the world. Bodily ac- 
tivity is so natural to youth, that all young 
avimals are, when awake, in constant mo- 
tion. It is almost impossible for one of ri- 
per years to follow a child through the 
evolutions of a single day. The little fel- 
low, obedient to impulse, ‘exerts every 
muscle, stimulates every nerve, trains ev- 
ery member, and every sense, for future 
use, and happily seldom requires either 
solicitation or instruction, to prepare him- 
self physically for his part in the drama of 
life. Nor does nature forget to train, at 
the same time, his moral powers. The 
acquisition of knowledge made by the 
time a child reaches the end of its third 


immediately dependant on classical learn- 


quaintance with elegant literature disqual- 





and postpones his Occupation and his in« 





those bright fragments of enjoyment, 
which, amidst broken fortunes, remain 
for him who has preserved his innecency 
and his taste. The objections to learning, 
like the objections to all that is good in it- 
self, are necessarily derived solely from its 


‘indispensable accomplishment, is among,| Cheaper access to. elegant, as it Boe 1. 
tion. But money can be valued properly ‘the most alarming signs of a decay in one | to/scientific éducation. 9 
only as the means of obtaining rational en-|of the most interesting departments of 
joyment. If, then, ina refined education | American civilization. By degrees, mer- and our institutions, even the 

chants and others, engaged in pursuits not. 


ing, have imbibed the opinion, that an acs | sequent infrequency of writers of tast 


ifies a man for business, and that few of 
{these who have a classical taste or predi-| ficient in enthusiasm, and alinost Want 
) lection succeed in the active duties of life. | 

It is true, that When a man gives superior | 
attention to his amusements of any kind, | 


terest for his pleasures, he will fall short | Joyments of life. Much as | love 
of success. A theatre—a grog shop—a_ . 
club—may also trench too much on a| my native land, to every other, and] | 
man’s time and attention, and work his|seen them nearly aii, still, knowing 
ruin more effectually than Milton or Ho-| «do the great enjoyment to be found jp th 
mer, and that too without leaving him! society where the mind of almost wd 
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Amidst so many things to admire in 


Most frien, 
ly foreigner observés with regret dart 
le 


ficlency in elegant literature, and the eq 









We are free, well informed, industri 
affluent, ingenious ; bat We are grave 
. ’ . 










in the higher graces Of conversation 

literature, to which SOclely ‘owes hs 
wiiere,: its greatest charm, and witha 
which we lose much of the SWeetest ¢y 





















home, great as on the whole | prefer t}, 


















one is refined by acquaintance with |) 
polite writers of every age and country 
1 cannot resist the feebing of regret at (| 
loss we voluntarily incur, nor can | yp 
frain from expressing the hope, that th 
time is not far distant, when high refine 
ment and manual labor will not be foun¢ 






















year is stupendous. But while the muscu-| abuse, and ought not to militate against 
jar education goes on as rapidly as ever, |its use. In Europe, many of the “mer- | Incompatible, and when our mechanics wi 
the moral exertion begins from that peri-| chants, whose financial skill has filled the be entitled, in the very best sense of the word 
ed to decline, and a less stimulated curios-| world with their renown, are men of high |to the name of gentlemen. Coarseness ay 
ity exerts over the mental faculties a less finish and elegant accomplishments ; and | vulgarity are disgusting, even to the vi 
active control; and unless a systematic | in Boston, it is a very common thing to |gar, for there is no man, however gros 
education be substituted for the waning | find the student of Greek and Latin clas- | hiunself, who does not feel pleased at th 
discipline of nature, the mind becomes!sics in the compting-house, there distin- }™proved manners and literary attainment 
listless and less enterprising, loses its ha- guished for the skilfalness of his specula- | of his son ; just as there scarcely ever ex 
bitual acuteness, and presents to the ob- tions, and the wealth acquired by his wis- isted a drunkard who did not love to see 
server the man of nature, such as our ab-|dom. With us, unfortunately, the opin- his child averse to the destructive vice t 
original people, active, strong, cunning, ion of its hurtfulness leaves us but few op- which he had himself become the victim 
incurious, ready for war, for hunting, or | portunities to judge of its value, and un- [T'o be continued.) 
the dance, but averse to woral labor, and | less we soon divest ourselves of this ab-| ==" EY SERRE 
insusceptible of all the softer and more|surd prejudice, we shall not be able to Teh PrARMIA 
elevated enjoyments of life. find at home the seminaries in which it) ra 5: : isis. 
The want of that cultivation which, by | will be possible to recover our lost ground. | Wisxrnrop, Fripay Mornene, Serr. 26, 184 
exciting his more tender and graceful sen-| Already they present strong symptoms of Pn eat ees een 
timents, best fits a man for the society of | decay, and ina few years, unless the work- CATTLE SHOW AND BAM, pe 
feinales, while it steals from him the sweet-| ing classes will in this, as they do now in The annual Catile Show and Fair of tie 
e.t and purest enjoyments, deprives those | many other things, set a noble example to Kennebec County Agricultural Society, Wwok 
who have a rigit to expect better things | those who have voluntarily divested them-| place on the 17th and 18th ult. ‘The weather 
at his hands, of all that delightful inter-|selves of the only rational ground of dis-| was delightful, and, considering that military 
course which classical taste and Jiterary | tinction, our colleges and classical schools | reviews were held in the neighboring towns on 
refinement can alone produce. Sensible} must entirely disappear. In the city Of] tut: doves it was well sltendal 
of this, coarse and vulgar men are seldom Philadelphia, there are probably not less ibs 
found, at nightfall, within the precincts of than thirty thousand families. If in each | ; ae 
home. Incapable of entering into the feel-| of one third of these families, there exists that of last year--but in many other spl 
ings, or of participating in. the gentle) one young man of°a fit age for college, | Was not so good. The show-of hetiers an’ 
pleasures of domestic life, they are found | we have at least from five to ten thousand milch cows wes as good or better than | 
congregated together in lodges, at taverns, | young men qualified by age, at least, to | year,—Some fine cattle of the last descriptio®, 
at shows, or theatres, or in any place | be in the course of ecucation in such an | belonging to Mr Sanford’ Howard, and sone 
where they may find refuge from vacuity lnstitutn on. Bat will it not surprive you) frog: Mr Charles Vaughan’s herd—some als 
in strong excitement. Their women are; when I say, that Philadelphia does not) oo oine to MrS A shears whase 
left to’ themselves; and all of a-father/send to all the colleges of the Union a) PORES 14 FEE LOR GRR aA 
which his child can know, is as an eating number of young men sufficient, if col- 
animal at meal times, and an absentee at | lected together, to well support one single 
night. Such is the result of a want of re-| institution. Since I have been familiar’ 
fined education in any class, or in alnrost | With this subject, there have not been more! 1s was also Dartineron, a full blood bull ot 
any individual ; and if large and very im-| than one hundred and fifty youths of Phil-| good points, belonging to Major Thing of Mt. 
portant sections of society voluntarily ab-| adelphia, at one time, at all the colleges Vernon, —Many other bulls of various grades 
stain from such improvement of themselves | of the Union. Nor has this arisen from shapes and pretensions were also exhibited. 
and their children, although they may oc- a deficiency of skill in the professors, eith- he sham of working cx aumanaant.® 
casionally present, as 1 know they do, many here or elsewhere. At this moment our! ia ne 
' ois) bi) Saue EM . ‘qual to last-year. That of horses and mal 
very honorable examples to the contrary,|own University is rich in the means of |4 bbste 
yet, as a elass, they must suffer a loss, both | instruction, and at a rate which would not | %88 more numerous, and some clegant wll 
in tie means of happiness and the estima-j tax severely the purse of the poorest mas- | were brouglit out, The Swine departmes' 
tien of society. ter-inechanic ; and ] do trust that, in a| was well filled, but we think not better thanat 
The negleot of classical education, among | very few years, the institution in whose the last Show. Of Sheep there was not 60 


these to whom it was forimerly deemed an Hall I now address you, will p:esent still | many, 




















In a few respects the Show was better thao 


ast 


. . ) 
owers we did notkoow. ‘The fine full blot 
ed Bull, “ Maine Denron” belonging 
Capt. Pieree of Readfield was upon the grow, 
























































AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 








“The number of manufactured a | 
4 so great as We wished to see. What were | 
ribited did credit in general to the manufac- | 
yer, but We regret to see so little interest ta-| 
, iv this department. Perhaps the Society 
id do well to bestow a little more encour- 
ment upon such articles, Some finely for- 
“4 and well made ploughs were upon the 
wad, of which, we noticed those made by 
|, Stone of Gardiner, were particularly neat- 





made. 
Articles from the Dairy, fell short both as it 


gards quantity and quality. We do not wish 
pay that the butter and cheese exhibited was 
good, but there was not enough of it, nei- 
a was it perfect. Our Dairy women must 
wse up. It will never do to be so far in the 
wk ground. And if the Society can adopt 
me mode to increase the interest in these 
hings, it will not be lost. Had there been an 
hundance of these articles of first rate quality, 
yey would have sold well upon the spot 

The Dinner was served by Mr A. M, Shaw, 


fount 

3 wi i» bis usual skill and good fare. Specimens 
ord (yrapes— melons, peaches and pears, were 
san nt up by the Farmer’s old and tried friend, 


> Vii Benjamin Vaughan of Hallowell, They 
£108 ccited renewed and lively sentiments of res- 
" . ect for one who will be held in high regard 
see hile living, and whose memory will be cher- 
o seemed with gratitude and veneration hereafter. 

On Thursday, the ploughing match took 












ce t 
clin ce, which excited much interest and anima- 
on, and the work was done up in good style; 
lier which, the Society repaired to the Meet- 
house and listened with deep interest, to 
nable and very appropriate Address from the 


3 Pv. Mr. Thurston, when the several Reports 
ere read, 

f the The Choir performed their part with spirit, 

, WOK MRad to the no small satisfaction of the audience. 

ather Ou the whole, there were many things to 


litary ill forth feelings of satisfaction and gratitude, 
nson ad but few for animadversion. Those few 
¢hope not to see again. 





than 


ots if SOCIETY OF WOOL GROWRRS. 
lal A convention of wool growers has been cal- 
td at Bradford, N. H. to take into considera- 





fas 

- mthe subject of woo! growing, and to en- 
cone" (establish uniformity of prices among 
also iemselves, We think it advisable for our 
fos i growers to open a correspondence with 
eth hem, and if possible act in concert. If they 
» we MEE"? Dope it will make ours stick to their text. 
nd, Pescues, A fine specimen of peaches, 
|) of Own in the garden of Col. Fillebrown, of East 
Mi. Pothrop, was handed us last week. There 
008, AP" be no doubt but that, with half the pains 
4. mi he English take to raise this delicious 
© © B\-we should succeed well in its culture. 
pares 7 rincipal difficulty is in carrying the trees 
prses iely through our winters. 

arent Oe ee ee 

anat Tue Wearuer.—The weather since the 


Mh he : 
ot 60 ‘has been very warm indeec, ‘The dan- 
tlig : ° 
“is are throwing out their blossoms anew, 





Rid th . 
“the strawberry blows are peeping out of 





ken a back track, and found it a shorter cut 
than the old rout. 


Correction.—In our last—y. 282, column 
3d, for MIND read miIne—p. 284, column Ist, 
for rap read Torp—column 2d, for Porasnes 
read PARTAKES, 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes :—As the farming season is 
drawing toa close, and the evenings getting 
long, it will afford opportunity and leisure for 
your cofrespondents to relate through the col- 
umns of your paper what new discoveries, im- 
provements or observations they have made the 
past season in the science of agriculture. No 
ove should neglect to do this, for by being 
made acquainted with the coarse pursued by 
others, and the result, we are enabled to adopt 
or shun it as it proves tu be good or bad. It 
is of as much consequence to relate a failure 
of any crop, and the course pursued as a suc- 
cessful one, because it may lead others to in- 
vestigate and perhaps ascertain the true cause 
of such failure. Holding this as a good prin- 
ciple, 1 will tell you what success T had in 
raising black sea wheat. 

Last September I purchased one bushel of 
black sea wheat at the Agricultural Ware 
House, Boston. On the 5th day of October I 
wet one half of it, and mixed lime with it to 
dry it, and sowed it upon a piece of ground from 
which I had taken potatoes, which was consid- 
ered in good order for wheat, having been well 
manured the spring previous. Late in the 
spring it came up very scattering, and made 
very slow progress in coming to maturity dur- 
ing, and finally the greater part of it blighted, 
and I hardly obtained so much as [ sowed, and 
that is not suitable for seed. 

The other half bushel was sown by a neigh- 
bor of mine on the 10th of October, ona piece 
of land in a very high state of cultivation, from 
which he had taken corn, which proved a total! 
failure. As Jate in the Spring as the 3th or 
10th of May, no appearance of vegetation be- 
ing visible, he harrowed the ground over and 
sowed it to spring wheat, and obtained a good 
crop, but not a head of black sea wheat could 
be found on the piece at reaping time. 

The failure of this attempt does not at all 
discourage me. I feel confident that winter 
grain can be raised to advantage in this section 
of the country, and [ am determined to make 
another trial. I expect to receive a half bush- 


el more in a few days, and intend to sow half| 


of it late in the fall, and the other half to freeze 
and sow in the spring. M. S. 
Bradford, Sept. 10, 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES FOR HOGS. 


Mr. Hotmes—lI began to feed my hogs up- 
on apples on the tenth of the eighth month 
(August), and I thought that they gained very 
fast, but I wished to know. 1 therefore took 
a pig 4 month old, weighing 95 pounds, and 
kept him 18 days as follows—first, I gave him 
2 bushels of sour apples, boiled with 6 quarts 
of oat and pea meal, weighing 41-2 lbs. At 
the end of 6 days he weighed 101 Ibs. gaining 
| pound per day. I then kept him 6 days up- 
on the same quantity of boiled sweet apples 
and meal, at the end of which time he weighed 
107, gaining the same as before. Ll then kept 
him 6 days on boiled potatoes and meal, giv- 
ing him the same quantity as of the apples and 
meal, and he weighed 112 !bs. gaining only 5 
pounds—during this time | gave him nothing 
else, not even weeds ; no doubt he would have 


















ing but the above stated. Pork at Scents per 
|pound would give me 12 3-4 cents per bushel 
| for the apples, and ove cent per pound for the 
meal, and the potatoes amount to only 10 1-4 
‘cents per bushel, Feeling entirely satisfied 
myself, I thought it might be of some benefit 
to communicate it to others, and recommend 
those who have orchards not to cut them down, 
but rather cultivate more, for if we can raise 
the great staple, pork, from our orchards, is it 
not worth attending to ? or instead of making 
cider fur $1 per barrel, which will not pay the 
expense of making? You may also obtain 
your fuel from your orchard, foe an orchard 
well pruned will afford enough to boil the ap- 
ples. Hogs are more fond of sour apples than 
of sweet, when boiled, and I consider them 
worth full as much ; though doubtiess the sweet 
| are worth the most when raw. 

Paine WinGate. 








| Hallowell, 9 mo- 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hormes: A farmer ata distance would 
enquire how much Indian corn on an acre of 
land produces, generally, annually, in the 
County of Kennebec, as now manured and 
_cultivated—take one year with another for ten 
years past. Ele would further enquire, how 
much might there be raised to the acre, if much 
better manured and tended than has generally 
been the case. If asmall portion of land high- 
ly manured and well tended were planted, 
could there not generally be raised 60 bushels 
per acre!—if so, it must be profitable, and will 
be to my mind, a great recommendation to the 
| County, An answer from a farmer is request- 


ied, J. L, 











Cuinese Mocserry.—The Mulberry seed, 
furnished to several persons in Massachusetts, 
by the Missionaries in China, have been ex- 
tremely prolific, and the prospects are highly 
flattering for the manufacture of New England 
isilk, The following extract from an intelligent 
jand enterprising gentleman in Northampton, 
received within a few days, will be read with 
interest.—‘‘ My prospects brighten every day, 
as it regards the silk business, I receive en- 
couragement from every quarter, Gentlemen 
of the first respectability, possessed of capital, 
are ready to engage in it. My trees have 
grown wonderfully. I shall sell twelve or fif- 
lteen hundred dollars worth this season, and 
shall propagate largely next season, if my life 
‘is prolonged. I wish you would come up here 
‘and settle yourself down. You will find it a 
delightful employment, to produce so richa 
substance fromthe soil. tis a business which 
competition cannot affect, excepting for the bet- 
ter. For itis a fact that the more there are 
engaged in it, the better it will be for each 
one. The time is not far distant, when New 
England will produce Silk equal in value to 
the Cotton of the South—of this no one can 
doubt, who has given any attention to the sub- 
ject. I have already calls from gentlemen 
from every quarter, to see my trees and obtain 
information about the business. I am now 
planning a building to be erected the coming 
winter for the feeding of worms—two hundred 
feet long by twenty-four feet wide, two stories 
high—which I shall place below the garden 
next to the woods. I have sold one thousand 
itrees to a gentleman for $250,.ana to others 
' $500 worth more ; my number will soon be 
‘taken up.” —[Boston Courier. 

















Prescott, who was tried at Concord, N. H. for 
the murder of a Mrs Cochran, was convicted. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. |down goes his head, and froin the ears to the 
ON DRAFT HORSES. tip of his tail, there is in his vertebrae ah un- 
Among the “ Bussces from the Brunnens|dulating action which seems to propel him, 
of Nassau,” we cbserve some things well a¢| which works him along, and which it is evident 
dapted to those who subsist on solid food ; an@/ you could not depriveshim of, withoat’ materi- 
for our present number we select a few re- ally diminishing his speed, 
marks on the different methods of training hor-| No 
sesto the draft. The writer’s views are ati the san 
least plausible ; and if we can point the atv 
tiun of judicious proprietors of teams to this either 
subject, we shall hope that some good will be} which | 
the result, od pe 
We have ofien witnessed the uneasy ¢on-|tion, 2» 
straint which horses suffer from having their altitude 
heads reined up too high ;- andit has appeared | other b 
to us that when they find trouble enough to} In ord: 
reach the ground with their fore feet on level} rect a : 
roads, they must be prevented: from exerting] ing str 
their strength in the best manner, more espe+|do you 
cially when they come to ascend a hifl. But}coup v 


we will now introduce our author : not avi 


“T reluctantly acknowledge thet I do| instead 
verily believe [the German] horses are much] it into 
more scientifically harnessed for slow, heavy | you no! 
draft, than ours are im England. as pre 

‘* Many years have now elapsed since I first| the sar 
observed that, somehow or other, the horses on “Wea 
the continent managed to pull a heavy aa by the 
up a steep hill, or along a dead level, with psd not allc 
ter ease to themselves than our English borses,| ‘“‘ In 
Let any unprejudiced person attentively ob- | Horses 
serve with what little apparent fatigue three} courag, 
sinall ill-conditioned animals will draw not @n-| dowaw: 
ly his own carriage, but very often that huge! Collars 




















weight to the applicatidin of sinews, 

“ That the figure’ ahd attitude of ah 
working’ by his sinews;, is infinitely p « 
than when he is working by his we aA 
may exist, however, false prj 
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as well as among 





overgrown vehicle, the French dilligence, or pe. wi 
the German eil-wagon, and I think that he will] Borse’s 
admit that, somehow or other, there exists @| and th. 
mystery, gently 

proper 


“ The thing I. want, if possible, to account 
for, is, how such small weak horses po man-| “™ Th 


age to draw one’s earriage up hill, with so| resistance which ne cis wit, the 
weicut being infinitely greater "than s 


wach unaccountable ease to themselves, 
‘* Now, in English, French and German har-| DRaucuT (I mean the balance being in his fa- 
vor,) the carriage follows him without much 
more strain or effort on his part, than if he was 


idly leaning his chest against his manger. It 


ness, there exists, as it were, three degrees of 
comparison in the manner in which the head 


of the horse is treated ; for, in England, it is|' 
elevated, or borne up, by what we call the/ is true the flesh of his shoulders may become 


bearing rein ; in France it is left as nature| sore from severe pressure, but his sinews and 
placed it (there being to common Frencli har-| muscles are comparatively at rest. 

ness no bearing rein) ; and in Germany, the| ‘“‘ Now, as a contrast to this picture of the 
head is tied down to the lower extremity of the | German horse, let any one observe a pair of 
collar, or else the collar is so made, that the| English post-horses, dragging a heavy weight 


animal is by it deprived of the power of raising | p a hill, and he will at once see that the poor 
his head. creatures are working by their muscles, and 


‘« Now, it is nndeniable that the English ex-| that it is by sinews and main strength the re- 
treme and the German extreme cannot both be! sistance is overcome ; but how can it be other- 
right ; and, passing over for a moment the| wise ? for their heads are considerably higher 
French method, which is, in fact, the state of| than nature intended them to be even in waL- 
nature, let us for a moment consider which is| KING in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but 
best, to bear a horse’s head up, as in England,|themselves. The balance of their bodies is, 
or to pull it pownwarps, as in Germany.—| therefore, absolutely turned AGarnsT, instead 
Ia my humble opinion both are wrong ;- still) of leaning in. favor of, their draft’; and thus 
therg‘is some science in the German error :j cruelly deprived of the mechanical advantage 
whereas in our treatment of the poor animal;|of weight which every where else in the uni- 
we go directly against all mechanical calcula-| verse is duly appreciated, the noble spirit’ of 
tion. our high fed horses induces them to strain and 

“Ina state of nature, the wild horse, (as|drag the carriage forward by their muscles ; 
every body knows) has two distinct gaits or| and if the reader will but press his ands down 
attitudes. Ifman, or any still wilder beast,)the back sinews of one of our stage-coach or 
come suddenly upon him, up goes his head ;| post chaise horses, he will soon feel (though 
and as he first stalks and then trots gently a-| not'so keenly as they do). what'is the fatal con- 
way, with ears erect, snorting with his aose,| sequence. It is true that, in ascending a very 
and proudly snuffing up the air, as.if exulting] steep hill, an English postillion will occasional- 
in his freedom; as one fore leg darts before} ly unhook the bearing-reins of his horse ; but 
the ether, one\sees before one a pidture of| the poor jaded creatures, training for years to 
doubt, astonishment, and hesitation,—all : of| work ina false attitnde, cannot in one moment 
which feelings seem to rein him, likea troop| get themselves into the scientific position which’ 
horse on his haunches ; but attempt to pursue| the German horses are habitually: encooraged 
him, and the moment he defies you—the mo-/|to adopt ; besides this we are soskarp with our 
ment, determining to escape, he shakes his} horses—we keep them so constantly on the 
head, and lays himself to his work, how com-/ Qui vive, or, as we term it, In hand—that we 
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metals are likewise formed by a anion of 
same gases, combined with their peculiar } 
es, which are volatile. Clay, sand, and |i 
are composed, as we shall hereafter show, 
the combination of oxygen gas, with thep 
culiar metalic bases which form these sever 
earths. If then we may be permitted to sug 
pose that the matter of these several bas 
which are known to be extremely volatile, @ 
present in the circulating sap, and we don 
see why that supposition may not as welll 
indulged in as any others that are adopted, \ 
shail then have present all the constituent pri 
ciples’ of the earths, in a gaseous state; and| 
simply obeying the laws of affinity their par 
cles will unite and compose the different eart 
within the vegetable substance. 

Fhe constituent principles of vegetable ma 
ter are very simple, and are reduced princips 
ly to these three, oxygen gas, hydrogen ga 
and carbonic acid gas. ‘T'o these three pr! 
ciples merely, all vegetable substances m4 
be reduced: 

All that endless variety of appearance 
which present itself in the vegetable kingdor 
the stately oak,-and the tender daisy ; the be 
dy lignumvitae, and the pulpy mashroom ; tt 
poisonous upas, and the healing balm; | 
nauseous assafoetida, and the sweet-scent 
rose ; together with all the various “8 
shades,-and tints, presented to us 10 the flo 
ers and foliage which cover the earth, ug 
been composed from the three gases we D2) 
mentioned. Not only in these different ver 
tables separately, do they compose such opp 
site substances, but from the same trunk, @ 
ftom the same apparently homogenious vem 
sap, are compounded substances as a smert 
their qualities as any that have been wane 
ed :—for instance, the seed of the stupl'y' 





pletely does he alter his attitude /—for then| are always driving them from the use of their 
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poppy produces an oil as bland as the olive, 
and is cultivated in great quantities in France 
fdr table use ; while from the milky juice ex- 
tracted from its head, is produced opium of 
our shops : and the delicious pulpof the peach, 
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“berry to Filbert street, known by the name of 


Secwer’s Row; anda street in that city still 
bears the name of Seckel. It is well known 
that Lawrence Seckel always spelled his name 
in this manner,” 


- From the same source we also Jearm that a- | 


bout two years ago, Joshua Longstreth of Phi- 
ladelphia, a merchant of great respectability 
and distinction, in company with the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
paid a visit to the original tree. It stands m 
“The Neck” about five miles below the city, 
and about one mile above the confluence of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, on alluvial 
soil. One side of the trunk was decayed and 
gone ; but the other half appeared‘healthy with 
vigorous branches well loaded with fruit: It 
had every mark of an ancient tree, 

From Lawrence Seckel this property passed 


into the possession of the late Stephen Girard, 


and it is now held by the Corporation of Phi- 
jadelphia.. 


From the New York Farmer. 
INCREASING AND FERMENTING MA- 
NURE IN WINTER, 

— Humic Acid and Humin.—in most chem- 


. ical books; the terms Ulmis Acid and Ul- 
min are used, from Ulmus, elin: but as its 


substance occurs in moist, if mot all plants, 
the name is bad.: I prefer Sprengel’s terms, 
Humus, soil. 

This important substance was first dis- 
covered by Klaproth in a sort of gum from 
anelm ; but it has since been found by 
Berzelius in all barks ; by M. Braconnot 
in saw-glust, starch, and sugar : and what 
is still more interesting for our present pur- 
pece, it has been found by Sprengel and 


M. Polydore Boullay to constitute a lead- 
ing principle in soils and manures. Hu- 
min appears to be formed of carbon and 
hydrogen, and the humic acid of humin 
and oxygen. Pure huminisdeep blackish 
brown, without taste or smell, and water 
— ~ —""“sgreat difficulty and in 
yousequently it cannot, 

vas food for plants. 
ever, Which, | may re- 
| ayent readily com- 
he substances found 
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een from ignorance 
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f@ earthy matters, 
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/potass got into 


19 be this chiefly 
yest in the older 
es of extractive, vege- 
poo gga and the 
, filled a large 
and’ moistened it thor- 
when by putting 
under a heavy 
‘evaporating the 
six parts of what 
*10,000 parts of 
ch kitchen garden mould 
he obtaine« ten parts of extract ; and from 
10,000 parts of good corn field mould, he 
obtained four parts of extract. 

M. Polydore Boullay feund that the liq- 
nid manure, drained from dung hills, con- 
tains a large proportion of humic acid, 
which accounts for its fertillizing proper- 
ties so well known in China and on the 
continent; and he found it also in peat 
earth, and in-varying proportions in all 
sorts of turf. It appears probable, from 
Gay-Lussac having found a similar acid, 
(technically Azumie acid,) on decomposing 
the prussic acid, (technically Hydrocyanic 
acid,) that the humic acid may be found 
in animal blood, and if so, it will account 
for its utility as a manure for vines, &c. 
Dobereiner found the gallic acid converti- 
ble into the huinic. 

Scientific Principles of Manuring.—As 
















the chief food of plants consists of carbonic 
acid gas, and humic acid, mixed with wa- 


‘ter, it is clear that every sort of manure, 


whether it be simple or mixed with other 
substances in form of compost, must be tri- 
ed and judged, in the first. place, by the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas ard humic 
acid, which it contains, or may evolve af- 
ter it has been applied ; and in the second, 
by the quantity of water which. it is able 
to take up and retain. This second test 
alone must not be trusted to, otherwise bog 
earth, a very sterile substance in its decom- 
posed state, might be decided to be the 
best of all manures ; nor will the first test 
always answer, otherwise chalk, (techni- 
cally carbonate of lime,) would appear tobe 





an excellent manure, and so it might be 


under peculiar circumstances, and would 
be always, if it could be brought to take 
up and retain enough of water to dissolve 
a portion of it, which it can only. do by 
means of humic acid. 

The Fermenting of Manures.—It is the 
common opinion, that every sort of dung, 
when well rotted and reduced to a uniform 
dark brown mass, similar to fresh peat, se 
that it can be cut with a spade, ts more 
valuable than when fresh and mixed with 
straw and other litter. There can be no 
question of this opinion being correct, 
though the doctrine at present held is 
books seem to oppose it, upon principles 
deduced from the experiments of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, made before the discovery of 
the effects of humic acid. ‘The two tests 
of the quantity of carbonic acid gas con- 
tained in rotted and fresh dung, and the 


ning water, would at once lead to the cor- 
rect view of the subject, independently of 
ascertaining the proportion of humic acid. 

With respect to water, there can be no 
question that rotten dung is very much su- 
perior, in imbibing and retaining it, to 
what is fresh, unfermented, or beginning 
to ferment, as may be easily ascertained in 
the way already described by tho:e who 
doubt the fact. With respect to carbonic 
acid gas, humic acid, and the minor, ma- 
terials of the food of plants, there can be 
as little doubt of the superiority of rotten 
dung, which is in fact-ina state very near- 
ly approaching to tlre best leaf mould, or 
virgin loam, and though a weighed quan- 
tity of fresh dung certainly will yield more 
carbonic acid: gas than when this same 
quantity is allowed to ferment and rot, in 
consequence of much of it being given off 
during these processes, yet the weighed 
quantity of fresh dung will bear no com- 
parison in this respect with the rotted dung. 
The quantity of humic acid is very con- 
siderably greater in rotten dung. 

Here then is the state of the question, 
which is so far one of ecdtiomy, that there 
is a certain loss sustained by the dung dur- 
ing fertrentation and rotting, in the same 
way as there is a loss sustained in roasting 
a pieee of beef ; but nobody, I think, ex- 
cept an Abyssinian, who likes raw beef cut 
from a living ox, would try to economize 
provisions by not roasting his beef, any 
more than a gardener would in not rotting 
his dung. The rotted dung accordingly, 
like roast beef, appears. from what has 
been now stated, to be altogether superior 
quality as food, on a comparison of equal 
weights of it and fresh dung, particularly 
with regard to humic acid. 





The'recent practice of covering up fer- 
menting dung with-earth is founded on a 
smattering of chemistry, without a sufit- 
cient knowleege of its principles, for the 
earth can no more confine the carbonic ae- 
id given off during the fermentation of the 
dung below it, than a gauze balloon woukl 
confine gas enough to carry it up into thre 
air; though this covering of earth will 
undoubtedly check very violent fermenta- 
tion by partly keeping out the atmospher- 
ic air and rain water, the oxygen in either 
or botl» of which is indispensable to the 





process, it being this oxygen which forurs 


capacities of each for taking up and retai- 
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From tie Genesee Farmer. 
ON DRAFT HORSES. 

Among the “ Bussres from the Brunnens 
of Nassau,” we cbserve some things well a- 
dapted to those who’ subsist on solid food ; and 
for our present number we select a few re- 
marks on the different methods of training hor- 
sesto the draft. The writer's: views are at 
least plausible ; and if we can point the atien- 
tivn of judicious proprietors of teams to this 
subject, we shall hope that some good will be 
the result, 

We have often witnessed the uneasy con- 
straint which horses suffer from having their 
heads reined up too high ;- and‘it has appeared 
to us that whea they find trouble enough to 
reach the ground with their fore feet on level 
roads, they must be prevented’ from exerting 
their strength in the best manner, more espe- 
cially when they come to ascend a hill. But 
we will now introduce our author : 

—— ‘TI reluctantly acknowledge that I do 
verily believe [the German] horses are much 
more scientifically harnessed for slow, heavy 
draft, than ours are in England. 

‘“* Many years have now elapsed since I first 
observed that, somehow or other, the horses on 
the continent managed to pull a heavy carriage 
up a steep hill, or along a dead level, with grea- 
ter ease to themselves than our English borses. 
Let any unprejudiced person attentively ob- 
serve with what little apparent fatigue three 
sinall ill-conditioned animals will draw not on- 
ly his own carriage, but very often that huge 
overgrown vehicle, the French dilligence, or 
the German eil-wagon, and I think that he will 
admit that, somehow or other, there exists a 
mystery. 

“ The thing I. want, if possible, to account 
for, is, how such small weak horses po man- 
age to draw one’s earriage up hill, with so 
wuch unaccountable ease to themselves. 

** Now, in English, French and German har- 
ness, there exists, as it were, three degrees of 
comparison in the manner in which the head 
of the horse is treated ; for, in England, it is 
elevated, or borne up, by what we call the 
bearing rein ; in France it is left as nature 
placed it (there being to common French har- 
ness no bearing rein) ; and im Germany, the 
head is tied down to the lower extremity of the 
collar, or else the collar is so made, that the 
animal is by it deprived of the power of raising 
his head. 

*« Now, it is undeniable that the English ex- 
treme and the German extreme cannot both be 
right; and, passing over for a moment’ the 
French method, which is, in fact, the state of 
nature, let us for a moment consider which is 
best, to bear a horse’s head ur, as in England, 
or to pull it pownwarps, as in Germany. — 
la my humble opinion both are wrong ;. still 
there‘is some science in the German error: 
whereas in our treatment of the poor animal, 
we go directly against all mechanical calcula- 
tion. 

“Ina state of nature, the wild horse, (as 
every body knows) has two distinct gaits or 
attitudes. Ifman, or any still wilder beast, 
come suddenly upon him, up goes his head ; 
and as he first stalks and then trots-gently a- 
way, with ears erect, snorting with his Jose, 
and proudly snuffing up the air, as.if exulting: 
ih his freedom ; as one fore leg darts before 
the other, one\sees before one a pidture of 
doubt, astonishment, and hesitation,—all : of 
which feelings seem to rein him, likea troop 
horse on his haunches ; but attempt to pursue 
him, and the moment he defies you—the mo- 
ment, determining to escape, he shakes his 
head, and lays himself to his work, how com- 
pletely does he alter his atthude /—for then 








down goes his head, and froin the ears to the 
tip of his tail, there is in his vertebrae an un- 
dulating actiow which seems to propel him, 
which works him along, and which it is evident 
you could not deprive him of, withont' materi- 
ally diminishing his speed, 

“* Now, io harness, the horse has naturally 
the same two gaits or attitudes ; and it is quite 
true that he can start away with the carriage, 
either in one or the other ; but the means by 
which he succeeds in‘ this effort, the physical 
powers, which, in eacly case, he calls into ac- 
tion, are essentially different ; for in the one 
altitude he works by his muscles, and in the 
other by his own dead, or rather living weight. 
In order to grind corn, if any man were to e- 
rect a steam engine over @ fine, strong, runn- 
ing stream, we should all say to him, ‘* Why 
do you not allow your wheel to be turned by 
coLp water instead of by nor ? Why do you 
not avail yourself of the weicur of the water, 
instead of expending your capital in converting 
it into the power of steam ? In short, why do 
you not use the simple resource which nature 
has presented ready made to vour hand?’ In 
the same way, the Germans might say to us, 
“We acknowledge a horse can drag a carriage 
by the power of his Muscies, but why do you 
not allow him to drag it by his weicut 7? 

“In France, and particularly in Germany, 
horses po draw by the weight; and it is to en- 
courage them to raise up their backs, and lean 
downwards with their heads, that the German 
collars are made im fhe way I have described ; 
that, with a certain degree of rude science, the 
horse’s nose is tied to the bottom of his collar, 
and that the postillion at starting, speaking 
gently td him, allows him to get himself into a 
proper attitude for his draught. 

* The horse, thus treated, leans against the 
resistance which he meets with, and his 
weiGHut being infinitely greater than his 
pravucuTt (I mean the balance being in his fa- 
vor,}) the carriage follows him without much 
‘more strain or effort on his part, than if he was 
idly leaning his chest against his manger. It 
is true the flesh of his shoulders may become 
sore from severe pressure, but his sinews and 
muscles are comparatively at rest. 

‘‘ Now, as a contrast to this pieture of the 
German horse, let any one observe a pair of 
English post-horses, dragging a heavy weight 
up a hill, and he will at once see that the poor 
creatures are working by their muscles, and 


that it is by sinews and main strength the re- 


sistance ig overcome ; but how can it be other- 
wise ? for their heads are considerably higher 
than nature intended them to be even in WAL- 
KING in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but 
themselves. The balance of their bodies is, 
therefore, absolutely turned AGAINST, instead 
of leaning in. favor of,. their draft‘; and thus 
cruelly deprived of the mechanical advantage 
of weight which every where else in the uni- 
verse is daly appreciated, the noble spirit’ of 
our high fed horses induces them to strain and 


drag the carriage forward by their muscles ;} 


and if the reader will but press his hands down 
the back sinews of one offour stage-coach or 
post chaise horses, he will soon feel (though 
not’so keenly as they do). what'is the fatal con- 
sequence. It is true that, in ascending a very 
steep hill, an English postillion will occasional- 
ly unhook the bearing-reins of his horse ;- but 
the poor jaded creatures, training for years to 
work ina false attitnde, cannot in one moment 
get themselves into the scientific position which 
the German horses are habitually encooraged 
to adopt ; besides this we are so sharp with our 
horses—we keep them so constantly on the 
QUI VIVE, or, as we term it, in hand—that we 
are always driving them from the use of their 















weight to the applicatida of sinews, 
“ That the figure’ ahd attitude of ah 
working’ by his sinews’, is infinitely a 
than when he is working by his weight, (thes 
may exist, however, false pride among hor 
as well as among men,) I most readily admit 
and, therefore, for carriages of luxury we 
the weight bears little proportion to the o 
of the two noble animals, | acknowledve tha 
the sihews are more than sufficient fr 1 
slight labor required ; but to bear the head q 
a poor horse at plough, or at any slow hea 
work, is, I humbly conceive a barbarous errg 


whicly ought not to be persisted in,” 













































From the Baltimore Farmér. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMIsTRY, No. 2 


The first object that presents itself for t) 
consideration of the student in the science , 
agriculture, is gas, which may be defned | 
be, ALE PERMANENTLY ELASTIC PLUIDS, excey 
the atmosphere. 

Steam is only a mechanical division of y 
ter, the particles of which are separated b 
caloric, or heat ; but no chemical union h; 
in that state taken place between the particle 
and as soon as the temperature is redaced t 
laws of affinty prevail between the separate 
particles, and it regains its former state 
water. Not so of gas; it retains its elasti 
form under all degrees of temperature. 

It is a fact now sufficiently ascertained, th 
the food of plants must be reduced into th 
state before it cam be received into the veget 
ble mass. In the bowels of the earth, t 
manure is reduced by fermentation into a sta 
of gas, and being mixed with the water in {! 
soil, is then absorbed by the rbots of plant 
and carried into the circulation forming t 
sap. Different kinds of earth being discove 
ed in the remains of vegetables, does not mi 
itate against this doctrine, for the earths at 
metals are likewise formed by a anion of t 
same gases, combined with their peculiar ba 
es, which are volatile, Clay, sand, and |i 
are composed, as we shall hereafter show, 
the combination of oxygen gas, with thep 
culiar metalic bases which form these sever 
earths. I¥ then we may be permitted to su 
pose that the matter of these several base 
which are known to be extremely volatile, any 
present in the circulating sap, and we don 
see why that supposition may not as welll 
indu!ged in as any others that are adopted, | 
shall then have present all the constituent pr! 
ciples’ of the earths, in a gaseous state; and ! 
simply obeying the laws of affinity their part 
cles will unite and compose the different eart 
within the vegetable substance. 

Fhe constituent principles of vegetable m 
ter are very simple, and are reduced princip? 
ly to these three, oxygen gas, hydrogen ga 
and carbonic acid gas. ‘T'o these three pr! 
ciples merely, all vegetable substances ™ 
be reduced; . 

All that endless variety of appearance 
which present itself in the vegetable kingdo 
the stately oak, -and the tender daisy ; the ha 
dy lignumvitae, and the pulpy mushroom ; ; 
poisonous upas, and the healing balm ; 
nauseous assafoetida, and the ntggnee 
rose ; together with all the various “ 
shades,.and tints, presented to us 10 the flo 
ers and foliage which cover the earth, have 
been composed from the three gases We ™ 


mentioned. Not only in these ee * 


| tables separately, do they compose suc ty 


site substances, but from the same true 

from the same apparently homogenious cm 
sav, are compounded substances a8 4 agers 
their qualities as any that have been cower 
ed :—for instance, the seed of the stupily 
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. ileal books, the terms Ulmis Acid and Ul- 
min are used, from Ulmus, elin: but as its 
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poppy produces an oil as bland as the olive, 
and is cultivated in great quantities in France 
fir table use ; while from the milky juice ex- 
tracted from its head, is produced opium of 
our shops : and the delicious pulp of the peach, 
encloses in its kernel a poison as deadly as ar- 
senic. 

All these various results are occasioned by 
a slight variation in the combination of these 
gases. 

In our next number we will endeavor to show 
some of the properties of oxygen in the process 
of vegetation. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE SECKEL PEAR. 


We agreed with our respected corresponcent, 
jimmediately on reading his letter at page 193 
of our current volume, that “‘ the name of the 
gentleman who first cultivated the fruit,” was 
also the true name of this noted pear; and 
consequently that his uniform practice of spel- 
ling bis Own name, must be the standard or- 
thography. Unwilling to depend solely on our 
owa recollections however, though very distinct 
—and desirous that the point in difference 
should be speedily brought to a close,—we 
wrote without delay to our obliging and intel- 
ligent friend, Daniel Longstreth of Bucks co. 
for more particular and positive information. 
His knowledge of the city, well qualified him 
for the task; and thoogh unexpected circum- 
stances prevented an immediate answer, yet it 
has now arrived, and we present it herewith : 

* The land on which the original tree stands 

belonged to Lawrence Seckel, a distinguished 
and public spirited merchant of Philadelphia. 
llis store was in Market street. For many 
years he was one of the managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. He owned a row of hous- 
es on the west side of Eighth street, from Mul- 
berry to Filbert street, known by the name of 
Secxer’s Row; anda street in that city still 
bears the name of Seckel. It is well known 
that Lawrence Seckel always spelled his name 
in this manner.” 
« From the same source we also learm that a- 
bout two years ago, Joshua Longstreth of Phi- 
ladelphia, a merchant of great respectability 
and distinction, in company with the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
paid a visit to the original tree. It stands in 
“The Neck” about five miles below the city, 
and about one mile above the confluence of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, on alluvial 
soil. One side of the trunk was decayed and 
gone ; but the other half appeared‘ healthy with 
vigorous branches well loaded with fruit: It 
had every mark of an ancient tree. 

From Lawrence Seckel this property passed 
into the possession of the late Stephen Girard,. 
and it is now held by the Corporation of Phi- 





ladelphia.. 


From the New York Farmer. 


INCREASING AND FERMENTING MA- | 
NURE IN WINTER. | 


_ Humic Acid and Humin.—tn most chem- 


substance occurs in moist, if not all plants, 
the name is bad.: | prefer Sprengel’s terms, 
Humus, soil. 

This important substance was first dis- 
covered by Klaproth in a sort of gum from 
anelm ; but it has since been found by 
Berzelius in all barks ; by M. Braconnot 
ia saw-glust, starch, and sugar : and what 
is still more interesting for our present pur- 
pece, it has been found by Sprengel and 





M. Polydore Boullay to constitute a lead- 
ing principle in soils and manures. Hu- 
min appears to be formed of carbon and 
hydrogen, and the humic acid of humin 
and oxygen. Pure humin is deep blackish 
brown, without taste or smell, and water 
dissolves it with great difficulty and in 
small quantities ; consequently it cannot, 
when pure, be available as food for plants. 

Humic acid, however, which, | may re- 
mark, is not sour te the taste, readily com- 
bines with many of the substances found 
in soils and manures, and not only renders 
them, but itself also, easy to be dissolved 
in water, which in their separate state 
could not take place. In this way humic 
acid will combine with lime, potass, and 
ammonia, in the form of humates, and the 
smallest portion of these will render it sol- 
uble in water and fit to be taken up by 
the spongelets of the root fibres. 

It appears to have been from ignorance 
of the important action of the humic acid 
in thus helping to dissolve earthy matters, 
that the older writers were so puzzled to 
discover how lime and potass got into 
plants, and it seems also to be this chiefly 
which is so vaguely treated of in the older 
books, under the names of extractive, vege- 
table extract,: musiloginous matler, and the 
like. Saussure, for instance, filled a large 
vessel with turf, amd moistened it thor- 
oughly with pure water, when by putting 
10,000 parts of it by weight under a heavy 
press, and filtering and evaporating the 
fluid, he obtained twenty six parts of what 
he termed extract; from 10,000 parts of 
well dunged and rich kitchen garden mould 
he obtained ten parts of extract ; and from 
10,000 parts of good corn field mould, he 
obtained four parts of extract. 

M. Polydore Boullay feund that the liq- 
nid manure, drained from dung hills, con- 
tains a large proportion of humic acid, 
which accounts for its fertillizing proper- 
ties so well known in China and on the 
continent; and he found it also in peat 
earth, and in varying proportions in all 
sorts of turf. It appears probable, from 
Gay-Lussac having found a similar acid, 
(technically Azumie acid,) on decomposing 
the prussic acid, (technically Hydrocyanic 
acid,) that the humic acid may be found 
in animal blood, and if so, it will account 
for its utility as a manure for vines, &c. 
Dobereiner found the gallic acid converti- 
ble into the humic. 

Scientific Principles of Manuring.—As 
the chief food of plants consists of carbonic 
acid gas, and humic acid, mixed with wa- 


‘ter, it is clear that every sort of manure, 


whether it be simple or mixed with other 
substances in form of compost, must be tri- 
ed and judged, in the first. place, by the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas and humic 
acid, which it contains, or may evolve af- 
ter it has been applied ; and in the second, 
by the quantity of water which. it is able 
to take up and retain. This second test 
alone must not be trusted to, otherwise bog 
earth, a very sterile substance in its decom- 
posed state, might be decided to be the 
best of all manures ; nor will the first test 
always answer, otherwise chalk, (techni- 
cally carbonate of lime,) would appear tobe 
an excellent manure, and so it might be 





under peculiar circumstances, and would 
be always, if it could be brought to take 
up and retain enough of water to dissolve 
a portion of it, which it can only. do by 
means of humic acid. 

The Fermenting of Manures.—It isthe 
common opinion, that every sort of dung, 
when well rotted and reduced to a uniform 
dark brown mass, similar to fresh peat, se 
that it can be cut with a spade, is more 
valuable than when fresh and mixed with 
straw and other litter. There can be no 
question of this opinion being correct, 
though the doctrine at present held im 
books seem to oppose it, upon principles 
deduced from the experiments of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, made before the discovery of 
the effects of humic acid. ‘The two tests 
of the quantity of carbonic acid gas con- 
tained in rotted and fresh dung, and the 


ning water, would at once lead to the cor- 
rect view of the subject, independently of 
ascertaining the proportion of humic acid. 

With respect to water, there can be no 
question that rotten dung is very much su- 
perior, in imbibing and retaining it, to 
what is fresh, unfermented, or beginning 
to ferment, as may be easily ascertained in 
the way already described by tho:e who 
doubt the fact. With respect to carbonic 
acid gas, humic acid, and the minor, ma- 
terials of the food of plants, there can be 
as little doubt of the superiority of rotten 
dung, which is in fact-ina state very near- 
ly approaclsing to the best leaf mould, or 
virgin loam,- and though a weighed quan- 
tity of fresh dung certainly will yield more 
carbonic acid: gas than when this same 
quantity is allowed to ferment and rot, in 
consequence of much of it being given off 
during these processes, yet the weighed 
quantity of fresh dung will bear no com- 
parison in this respect with the rotted dung. 
The quantity of humic acid is very con- 
siderably grealer in rotten dung. 

Here then is the state of the question, 
which is so far one of ecdiomy, that there 
is a certain loss sustained by the dung dur- 
ing fermentation and rotting, in the same 
way as there is a loss sustained in roasting 
a piece of beef ; but nobody, I think, ex- 
cept an Abyssinian, who likes raw beef cut 
from a living ox, would try to economize 
provisions by not roasting his beef, any. 
more than a gardener would in not rotting 
his dung. The rotted dung accordingly, 
like roast beef, appears. from what has 
been now stated, to be altogether superior 
quality as food, on a comparison of equal 
weights of it and fresh dung, particularly 
with regard to humic acid. 

The recent practice of covering up fer- 





menting dung with-earth is founded on a 
smattering of chemistry, without a sufi 
cient knowleege of its principles, for the 
earth can no more confine the carbonic ae- 
id given off during the fermentation of the 
dung below it, than a gauze balloon would 
confine gas enough to carry it up into thre 
air; though this covering of earth will 
undoubtedly check very violent fermenta- 
tion by partly keeping out the atmospher- 
ic air and rain water, the oxygen in either 
or botl» of which is indispensable to the 





process, it being this oxygen which forurs 


capacities of each for taking up and retai- 
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MAINE FARMER 











the carbonic acid gas by uniting with the 
carbon in the duné. 

Fresh dang, if, Fike that of rabbits, pig- 
eons, poultry, and sheep, it be somewhat 
difficult to dissolve in water, will prove 
injurious, in consequence of the portion 
dissolved being too acrid, from containing 
a great quantity of ammonia; and hence 
it must either be well rotted, with the loss 
of more than half its substance, or so brok- 
en down and mixed with sharp sand, or 
diffused in water as not to concentrate its 
ammonia or other acrid principles, which 
might otherwise burn the plants, as it is not 
inappropriately termed. For the same 
reason, the draining of dunghills and urine 
ought always to be diluted with at least 
three-fourths of water before being applied. 
In this way they become excellent manures 
from containing so large a proportion of 
the important princip!e of humic acid. 

Composts.—It having been found that 
the most fertile soils are those which con- 
tain a mixture of various ingredients, the 
conclusion was obvious, that soils artifi- 
cially composed of the same or similar 
materials, would prove similarly fertile. 
This gave origin to the various composi- 
tions termed composts, whose value must 
of course be tried, like that of individual 
manures, by the two leading tests of their 
capability of taking up and retaining wa- 
ter. 

Compost heaps or pies must be managed 
on the general principles of chemistry al- 
ready detailed, particular care being taken 
to guard against loss. Lime, for example, 
if mixed in a compost heat with rich old 
soil or rotten dung, will take up and render 
useless the carbonic acid gas which they 
contain, and can only be used where there 
is much woody fibre difficult to be broken 
down. Bog earth mixed with fermenting 
dang, forins a good compost ; as does also 
all vegetable refuse, such as weeds, young 
shoots of trees, and turf from hedge banks 
or road sides. 

Having given the science of manufactur- 
ing manures, we subjoin the opinion of a 
practical farmer. 
swer to numerous questions put by the 
Board of Agriculture of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, to Governor Stevens. We 
would remark however, in reference to the 
opinion of Professor Rennie, respecting 
the inutility of coverings of some kinds of 
soils to prevent the escape of evolved gas- 
es, that carbonic acid gas being heavier 
than the atmosphere, it will settle down in- 
to the openings, and thus in time become 
absorbed by the liquids and rains : 

What are your means of making manure 
and the means you adopt ? 

Inswer.—I am a strong advocate for 
compo-t manure, when it can be made 
with economy, which should be strictly 
attended to by every farmer. My usual 
habit is, as soon as I get my wheat trodden 
out, and my corn secured in the fall, to 


litter my farin yard (and if my cultivation | 


is far off, I select some warm spot near the 
field) with leaves and pine shatters, (pre- 
ferring the former.) I then draw in a 
quantity of corn stalks, which I repeat at 


every convenient period, so as to have the | 


greatest part of them in before Christmas, 


It is contained in an-! 


where I pen my cattle, having a shelter for 
them ; my racks are then filled with straw 
—the stalks not only afford good feeding, 
but, when trampled on and broken up, 
they present an excellent bed to receive the 
urine and dung of the cattle, During the 
winter, | draw in dirt, leaves, hog beds, 
rotten pine stuimps, and every thing which 
[ think will add to the quantity and quali- 
ty of the manure. My horses are well lit- 
tered with straw, and sometimes with pine 
shatters ; the stables well cleaned out, and 
the manure deposited near the door ina 
long bed, where dirt, marl, &c. &c. are 
drawn on until well covered about six in- 
ches deep, the manure again spread onev- 
ery morning, as taken from the stable, un- 
til the dirt is covered about six inches deep 
and so continued through the winter, al- 
ternating the dirt and manure, which pre- 
vents the fertilizing salts of the manure 
from flying off, and converts the dirt to 
good manure, 

In the spring I select some favorable spot 
near where I propose to use my manure, 
which I denaminate my summer cowpen, 
into which I draw leaves and shatters, then 
the remnant of my corn stalks, which are 


pen my cattle every night, during the sum- 
mer and fall, until the weather forces me 
into winter quarters, with positive orders 
never to turn them out in the morning un- 
til they are hurried round the pen five or 
six times by the cow boy, by which means 
much manare is preserved, which would 
‘otherwise be scattered out of the pen, as 
‘all stock feel disposed to dung immediate- 
ly after they are disturbed, not forgetting 





‘and every thing which will be beneficial, 
which Luse the following spring—for, rest 
assured, the mannre bank is the farmer’s 
gold mine, out of which he digs all his 
wealth and independence. 

In what state ought manure to be hauled 
‘out into the field to impart most benefit to 
‘land and crop? 

/Inswer.—On this question a variety of 
opinions exist, but I will, ina concise man- 
ner, state mine. Mach depends onthe kind 
of soil ; ifa hard, stiff, white oak clay bot- 
tom, I should not hesitate to pronounce 
the half rotted manure preferable, inas- 
much as it will tend to open the pores, and 
divide the stiff, adhesive particles, and 
more freely admit the dews and rains, 
leaves the land in a better condition, and 
advances the crop. But should your land 
be of a different complexion, say light loam 
or sandy, I would then advise the manure 


to be applied in a well rotted state near the 
surface. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
Ma. Hlotmes: In several back numbers of 
your paper, and in other papers, I have obser- 
_ved that sour or fermented food is asserted to 
be more nutritive, and will fatten swine faster 
than the same kind of food before it becomes 
ithus stale, without giving the wuy and the 
WHEREFORE. [ hope some of those writers 





will let us know the reason why it so, which I 
i donbt, 


‘ 


Cause ano Errecr, 


not exhausted during the winter, there 1) 


| 


| heen 





ithe Bath. 
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Ata meeting of the Ken, Co. Ag. Society, 
held Sept. 18, 1834, the following gentlemea 
were elected members, viz : 


F. Aborn, Augusta—Ebenezer Shaw, Stew- 
art Foster, Francis Fuller, 2d., & Thomas §, 
Pullen, Winthrop—E. Folsom, Monmouth, 





LATE FROM EUROPE. 


Intelligence has been received at New York, 
from London to the Lith, and from Liverpool to 
the 17th August, inclusive. The Journal of Com- 
merce supplies with the following items of news: 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th. The 
two Houses appear to have been thoroughly pit- 
ted against each other for some days previous to 
the prorogation, 

In the House of Lords, Aug. 11, after an ani- 
mated debate, the Irish tithes bill was refused a 
second reading, by a vote of 189 to 122, Majori- 
ty against the second reading, 67. | 

The Poor Laws Amendment Bill passed the 
House of Co:nmons on the 8th, after some amend- 
nents, 

The King gave his royal assent to the Church 
Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, the Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland) Bill; the Registration of Voters 


(Scotland) Bill; the Seuth Australian Coloniza- 


uiow Bill; the Sale of Beer Bill, aud several other 
bills. 

Gen Rodil entered Elisondo, the Court town of 
Don Carlos, on the &th, at the head of 7000 men. 
Don Carlos fled, taking-the direction of Leeza. 

M. Dupin has been elected President of the 


French Chamber of Deputies, having received 


247 votes out of 321. 





Descension.—Mr, Norcross made his “ subma- 
rine descension” on Friday afternoon, on the 
north side of the Western Avenue, before a crows 
of about 2000 people. He left Braman’s Bath at 
51. M. in a boat with several of his friends, 
which was brough to about 200 yards west of 
He then affixed to his head the appa- 


| ratus weighing 75 lbs, and resting upon his 














to replenish my pen whenever I deem it} shoulders, with his-‘India rubber dress attached. 
requisite with dirt, mud, marl, weeds, &c, | At half past 5, he descerded where the water 
} 


was nine feet deep, and walked the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, towing the boat; when he as- 
cended and wished to know if the spectators 
were satisfied—if not he would descend again. 
The unanimous reply was, “ you have done well; 
we are satisfied.” He then took of his appara- 
tus and landed amid the hearty cheers of the 


multitude. M. N. Room. 





Correspondence of the Philadelphia Gazette. 
MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 
Witkesparre, Pa. Sept. 1834. 

After one of the most romantic rides, through 
the lovely valley of Wyoming, where the powers 
of ianguage fail to convey the enjoy:nent that ev- 
ery traveller must partake, and that we deeply 
felt, we arrived at Wilkesbarre, at 10 A. M. and 
after a little refreshment set off to visit the Mon- 
ument, now being erected at Wyoming, 5 or 6 
miles distant. We there found a very obliging 
old man, who took pleasure in communicating 
tous, all the information in his power. The 
monument is on the highest spot of ground in 
the neighborhood, and erected over the hones <° 
the unfortunate sufferers, in the massacre 08 Wy- 
oming, fifty-four years ago. We visited also an 
old lady, remarkably intelligent for her age, whose 
maiden name was Butler. Her father was one 
of the first forty who ventured from Connecticut 
into that valley, (then a wilderness,) and afier- 
wards removed their families. There they built 
a fort, called the Forty Fort, and hearing that the 
Indians were on the eve of attacking them they 
retired into it, but became itnpatient of their al 
finement, and in the ardor and rashness of youth, 
more than three hundred sallied forth to wee 
the enemy, leaving the women and childrea vi 
hind them. They chose the place pebpl af 
monument now stands, on account of Its eleva- 
tion, for waiting the approach of the — 
whom they did not expect of being so wernt " 
the blood-thirsty men of the forest, bribed au 
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instigated by the Biglish, were concealed among | 


the bushes, aud tushed upon them with overpow- 
éring force, A hw esea ed and ran to the river, 
bat some &ven of ‘nese were shot while they 
were Swimming over; the rest were cruelly 
vlaughtered, 

The indians removed their own slain, but left 
the others lying on the field, and hastening to the 
village, burnt down every dwelling ; then pro- 
reeding to the fort, (in which was at the ume, 
the old lady, above mentioned, then a young girl) 
ordered every individual, infauts, mothers, and 
aged women, to leave it in three hours, under 
pain of death, Easton, 40 miles distant, was the 
nearest settlement, and thither the poor creatures 
bent their steps. Many, however perished on 
the way. Atthe end of six weeks, some of the 
men ventured back to the scene of their woes, 
hoping to find the bones of their slanghtered 
companions; but to their surprise every corpse 
was us perfect as onthe day of the massacre ; 
they had dried and could be recognized. They 
were interred on the spot, and 50 years after- 
wards the bones were taken up, to be enclosed 
in a durable box, and placed in one corner of the 
monument, with due solemnities. Three hun- 
dred skulls were found, the most perfect of whieb 
have been preserved, and are kept ma little 
building close by, fer the inspection of visisers. 
We examined them and found on every one the 
mark of the scalping kuife. In some were large 
round holes made by the bullets, in others, frac - 
tures and holes, two inches in diameter, the work 
of the murderous tomahawk. We were cxceed- 
ingly interested by all we saw and heard, and the 
old lady appeared gratified by the interest we ex- 
hibited. 





A Snake Story. Ou voard the ship Wm. Byrnes, 
which arrived here a few days ago, from Mazat- 
lan, in the Gulf of California, amongst the dye 
wood which was taken in at that place, a snake 
of the boa constrictor species, seized with a de- 
sire to emigrate, contrived to find his way on 
board, and enscance himself snugly in the state 
room of the mate, whose companion he deter- 
inined to be, although every effort was made to 
capture him, without avail, during the passage. 
ln discharging a part of the cargo, on Monday, 
the skin of his snakesbip was found, having 
ehanged it for another coat. A search was then 
made for him, when he was at last discovered in 
the cabin, and, by throwing a cloth over him, he 
was secured, and put in a bottle, where a stopper 
was put upon bis further perigrinations. The 
snuke is about three aud a half feet long, the 
thickness of a man’s finger, and gradually tapers 
off to a point the size of an ordinary darning 
needle, Fora day he may be seen at this office, 
confined in a glass bottle, alive, and perfectly in 
spirits, though darting forth his tongue with all 
the venom of a disappointed politician. His eye 
has been the admiration of all who have seen 
him. New York Siar. 





Yankee Enterprise. —The brig Margaret which 
sailed from this port on Wednesday last for Sa- 
vannah, carried out a party of nine hardy and in- 
dustrious Yankees, to pursue lumbering opera- 
Hons upon the Litthe Ocmulgee river in the State 
of Georgiae ‘These men are employed by the 
Company residing principally in this city, which 
Wwe mentioned Jast winter as having purchased a 
large tract of timber in flat State. ‘Phe growth 


of umber upon their land is chiefly the long leaf | 


ed yellow pine, which produces durable and most 

excellent lumber, the use of whieli, is daily in- 
. . . ry > 

ereasing in this country and abroad. Jhis com- 


pany has, we understand, four mills coutaining | 


18 saws already im operation, together with a 
flour mill and a well stocked plantatiqn around 
the mills. Their intention is to operate by nor- 
thern labor and to keep a constant supply of every 
species of lumber at Darien, near the mouth of 
the Altamaha. Upon this river, much the largest 
in the State, there are now plying two steamboats 
which go past, and within a mile of the compa- 
by's sims. 

The Altamata, something over 100 miles from 
its mouth, divides into two large branches, which 
are namert the Ocinulgee and Ocouer rivers 5 up- 
on the fatter is situated Milledgeville, the capital 
ef the State, and upon the other, equally distent 














at retail 5 for sows and Gc for barrows. 


tad 





whose euterprise we are noticing. We wish suc- | 
cess aud prosperity to their uodertaking. 

ni > ‘ 

Portland Courier. | 





Shocking Steamboat Accident. A melanchely | 
occurrence took place on board the steamer Lady | 
of the Lake, Capt Nichols, early on the morning | 
of Bunday the 7ih inst Just as the boat was a- | 
bout leaving the Queen’s wharf, at Queber, for | 
Montreal, the boiler burst, and all the persons, | 
eight in number, who occupied the middle cabin | 
were so badly scalded nas to survive but a few | 
hours. Their names are Wm Roaldson and El. 
len his wife, their four children, Ullen, Archibald, | 
Jane and Robert, Grace Purvis their servant, (a!! 
from Leith.) and Thomas Moffatt, a child. It 
was proved that the boiler was so much corrod- 
ed as to be eaten half through--and although no 
criminal intent could be proved or imagined, yet 
such was the culpable negligence of the Captain 
and Engineer that the coroner's jury levied a de- 
mand of £50 upon the boiler. Mr Ronatdson 
was a man it easy circumstances, and has a bro- 
ther residing in Philadelpniae The Engineer was 
intoxicated at the time of the accident, ‘This was 
the first fatal accident that had occured upon the 
St Lawrence, since the introduction of steam up 
on il, twenty three years ago. 





From Charleston and Savannah. A violent gale 
commenced at Charleston the 3:1 ; but it does not 
appear that anv material damage was done in the 
city or the harbor. At Georgetown several ves- 
sels were injured, aud some were suuk. Much 
apprehension was entertained respecting the rice 
and cotton crops, from the rise of the water in the 
streams, ‘The storm was very severe in parts of 
North Carolina, 

At Savannah, on the 4th, 25 cases of cholera 
had been reported from the commencement on 


| 





Weightman’s plantation, and 8 deaths. On the 
4th, there was no death inthe city, and on the Sth 
one. <A quarantine had been ordered by Gov, 
Hayne, on all vessels arriving from that port. 


—_— -—— 





The Roxbury Jodia Rubber Factory are now | 
making a suit of sails of India Rubber Cloth, for | 
a small vessel. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this town, on Tuesday morning last, by Samuel P. 
Benson, Esq. Mr*Addison B, Page of Hartiord, Coun, to | 
MissSophronia Page of this town. 

In Hallowell, Mr. John Carter to Miss Mary | 
Johnson. 
NDF TO PO A A AT TT 

DEATHS. 

In this town, on the 21st inst, of fever, Mre, Lavinia C. 
wife of Mr Thomas S. Pullen, aged 28.. Mrs P was an 
amiable woman, and highly esteemed by her circle of ac- 
quaintance. While her husband and family are overwhelm- 
ed in grief, they can receive consolation from the hope that 
she has exchanged this world for a better—that she rests in 
the arms of her Redeemer. 





lo this town, ou the 23d inst. Mre CAROLINE, wife of 
Mr Simon B. Prescott, aged 26. 
| 





BRIGHTON MARKET—Monnary, Sept. 8. 
(Reported for the Poston Daily Advertiser & Patriot, | 
At Market 950 Beef Cattle; 740 Stores ; 6200 Sheep, 

and 1140 Swine. Several parts of lots Beeves; Stores 

Sheep and swine unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Sales were more even this wock 
We quote to correspond with last week, viz. prime at 4 75 
a 5s good at4a4 50; thin 3 25 a 3 75. 

Stores—Our prices range so as to compty with enstern 
and northern viz. yearlings at $6 a 9: two years old $i0-a 
15; three year old $19 a 25. 

Working Oxen—V\\e noticed afew yoke sold at $48, 55, 
641, 65, 78 and SO. 

Cows and Catves—Sales were effected at $18, 23, 25, 
28 and 33. 

Sheep.—<Dull, dull.” Lot of middling quality were | 
taken at 125, 1 33, 137, 1 42, 1 50, 154, 1 62, 1 67, and 
188. JW eathers, some of whieh Were very fine, at 2, 2 50, 
2 75 and $4. 

Swine—The large number at market caused prices to 
decline ; one lot, most of which wert old, half, barrows, at 
4c; a let old and young at 4c for sows and Sc for barrows; | 
a lot of shoats, half barrows at 4 5-8 and one lot at 4 3-4c 


; \ 
| 





PHYSICIAN, SURGEON, 
AND 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


Reapriecp, Me. 


NOTICE, 


AME into the enclosure of Isaac Shaw, of this town, 
on Sunday the 13th inst. a SOW, to appearance a 
year old or more, has had plgs and is low in flesh. The 
owner is requested to take her away. 
Winthrop, Sept. 22, 1834. 


NOTICE 

IIE Selectmen of Winthrop give notice, that 

they will be in session at their office; for the 
purpose of accommodating those whe may lave 
accounts against said town, and for other busi- 
ness, on the last Saturdays of each month during 
the remainder of the political year, from J to S 
o'clock, P. M. J. MAY, per order. 

September 24th, 1834. 


N. 8.~The School Agents are reminded that 
the time has long since past which the law al- 
lows them to make aretarn of the number of 
scholars. Immediate attention to this subject is 
requested, 











STRAY HORSE. . 

TRAYED or stolen from the pasture of Isaac Stinch— 

field in Leeds, on the 10th inst. a light gray Horse, a- 
bout nine years old, of a middling size,—was in good order, 
Said Horse was almost white on his back and neck—had a 
switch tail—fore top. cut off snug—and a small black apot 
on the front of his shoulder—had a-slope lump, and not a 
natural trotter—was owned in Belfast. JiVhoever will re- 
turn said horse to Isaac Stinchfield in Leeds, or to me in 
Belfast, shall be handsomely rewarded. 

SULLIVAN HICKS. 
Sept. 17, 1834. 
THE NEW-YORKER. 
TNDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largest 
imoertal size, was issued by the subseriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its jeading features are as follows : 

“THE NEW-YORKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. I 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate ri- 
vials the distinguishing characteristics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend iisell as a-gens 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. It 
will contain-—I. Literature of the Dey—-embracing Re- 
views of New Publications, Original Taies, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections f-om the whole* range of Engtish and 
American periodical literature, 

Hi. General Jntelligence-—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the jeast semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strietly to the’presentation of a 
general and impartial account of the movements of al: par- 
ties whatever, without discrimnation and without the exile 
bition of personal preference 

Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nov. expense to render its literary character 





| and general interest at least equal to those of is contempo- 
ee 


ries; and, whatever may he the measure of their encourage- 
ment, they confidently assert that shall be excelled by a 
few in quantity of matter or in the, variety. and origmiality 
oi Its coiulents. 
li. G 
New. York March 22, 1834. 
tie" The New Yorker has na cannection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publich- 


KEELEY & CO. 


| ed last season; but in order to free ‘ our good name’ trom ai! 


approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUST, 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that concern for wich they Lave 
paid the publisher thereof. 

UOllice 114 Fulton Street, 





CONDITIONS. 

The New YorkKER 1s published every Saturday moruing 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four wide and 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance: JWVhen payment is delayed ii! 
the end of the second quarter, fifty ces will be added. 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled te the 
remainder for his trouble, and in the: same proportion for a 
larger number. Companics uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents for the 
circulation of periodicals are respectiuily solicitec tu interest 
themselves ia our behalf, and are hereby assured that they 
shall in all cases receive the hivhest remuneration whiueu 
the low price of our paper. wili enable us to give. 

(er Subescriptious icoeived at this Office. 
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POETRY. 








HYMN, 
BY T, G, FESSENDEN. 


There is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and enjoy good in his la- 
dor. --Eccel. it. 24. 

With thankful heart to eat and drink, 
Be heppy while you can, 

And reap the produce of your toil, 
Is God’s behest to man. 


And he who thankfully enjoys 
Each boon, which hfe affords, 
With scant subsistence is more blest 
Than misers with their hoards. 


For only what we rightly use 
Is really owr own ; 

The rest is vielded to the winds, 
Or left to heirs unknown, 


Yet many a miser makes himself 
A wretched guilty slave ; 

Although he cannot tell for whom 
He toils and plays the knave. 


Both soul and body he devotes 
To Mammon and to care, 
And gains alone the paltry post 

Of steward to his heir. 


To give some graceless wretch a chance 
To dissipate his pelf, 

He plots and labors tll he brings 
Damnation on himself, 


With temperance then to eat and drink, 
Be happy while you can ; 

Enjoy the produce of your toil, 
Is Heaven’s behest to man. 





MISCELLANY. 


| From the New England Galaxy. 
HUMAN LIFE, 


OR THE FIRST AND LAST MINUTE. 
Minutes pass.—The anxious husband pa- 








ces slowly across hisstudy. He is a father 
a man child is born untohim. Minutes 
pass—the child has been blessed by a pa- 
rent, whom it cannot recognize, and pres- 
sed to that bosom, to which instinct alone 
guides for sustenance—the young wife too 
has faintly answered to a husband’s ques- 
tions, and felt his warm kiss on her fore- 
head. 


Hours pass.—The low moanings from 


the closely covered cradle, tell of the first 
wants of its infant occupant. The quiet 
tread of the nurse speaks of suffering 
around her; while her glad countenance 
says that the very suffering which she is 
trying to alleviate, is a source of joy ; and 
the nameless articles, which from time to 
time she arranges on the hearth, tell of a 
new claimant for the courtesies and atten- 
tions of those who have progressed further 
on the pathway of existence. 


Days pass.—Yisiters are thronging the 


chamber, and the mother, pale and inter- 
esting after her recent sickness, is receiv- 
ing their congratulations, and listening 
proudly to their praises of the little treas- 


ure, which lies asleep in its rocking bed at 


her feet. The scene shifts, and the father 
is there with her alone, as the twilight 
deepens about them, while they are plan- 
ning the future destiny of their child. 


Weeks pass.——-The eyes of the young 
mother are sparkling with health, and the 
rose blooms again on her cheek, and the 
cares of pleasure and home engage her at- 
tention, and the father is once more ming- 
ling with the world; yet they find ma- 
ny opportunities each day to visit the 
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young inheritor of life ; to watch over his 
dreamless slumber—to trace each other’s 
looks in his countenance, and to ponder 
upon the felicity, of which he is the bearer 
of them. 

Months pass.—The cradle is deserted — 
But the chamber floor is strewed with 
playthings,and there is a little one loitering 
among them whose half lisped words, and 
hearty laugh, and sunny countenance tell 
you, that the entrance into life is over a 
pathway of flowers. The cradle is empty 
but the last prayer of the parents is uttered 
over the small crib, which stands by their 
own bedside, and their latest attention is 
given to the peaceful breathings of its oc- 
cupant. 

Years pass.—Childhood has strengthen- 
ed into boyhood and gambolled along into 
manhood. Old connexions are broken— 
parents are sleeping in their graves—new 
intimacies are formed—-a new home is about 
him, new cares distract. He is abroad, 
struggling amid the business of life, or 
resting from it with those whom he has 
chosen from his own generation. Time is 
beginning to wrinkle his forehead, and 
thought has robbed his looks of their gai- 
ety, and study has dimmed his eyes. Those 
who began life, after he had grown up, are 
fast crowding him out of it, and there are 
many Claimants upon his industry and love 
for protection and support. 

Years pass.—His own children have be- 
come men, and are quitting him, as he 
also quitted the home of his fathers. His 
steps have lost their elasticity—his hand 
has become familiar with the cane, to 
which he is obliged to trust in his walks. 
He looks anxiously in each day’s paper a- 
mong the deaths—and then ponders over 
the name of an old friend, and tries to per- 
suade himself,that he is younger, and stron- 
ger, and has a beiter hold upon life than 
any of his contemporaries. 


Months pass.—He gradually diminishes 
the circle of his activity. He dislikes to 
go abroad where he finds so many new fa- 
ces: and he grieves to meet his former 
companions after a short absence, they 
seem to have grown so old and infirm.— 
Quiet enjoyments only are relished,—a lit- 
tle conversation about old times—a sober 
game at whist—a religious treaties,—and 
his early bed, form for him the sum total 
of his pleasures. 


Weeks pass.—Infirmity keeps him in his 
chamber. His walks, are limited to the 
small space between his easy chair and his 
bed. His swollen jimbs are wrapped in 
flannels. His sight is failing—his ears re- 
fuse their duty, and his cup is but half fill- 
ed, since otherwise his choking hands can- 
not carry it to his shrunk lips without 
spilling its contents. His powers are wea- 
kened—his faculties blunted—his strength 
is lost. 

Days pass.—The old man does not leave 
his bed—his memory is failing—he talks 
but cannot be understood—he asks ques- 


‘tious, but they relate to the transactions of 
a former generation—he speaks of occur- 


rences, but the recollection of no one a- 
round him can go back to their scenes—he 


“seems to commune with comrades, but 














when he names them, it is found that 
the waters of time and oblivion have long 
covered their tombs. 


Hours pass.—the taper grows dimmer 
and dimmer—the machinery moves yet 


more and more slowly—the sands are few- 
er as they measure the alloted span. The 
motion of those about him is unheeded, or 
becomes a vexation. Each fresh inquiry 
after his health isa knell. The springs of 
life can no longer force on its wheels—the 
‘silver chord’ is fast untwisting—the pit- 
cher is broken at the fountain—and time 
‘is a burthen’. His children are about him 
but he heeds them not—his friends are 
near, but he does not recognize them. 
The circle is completed. The course is 
run—and utter weakness brings the damp, 
which ushers in the night of death. 


Minutes pass.—His breathing grows sof- 
ter and Jower—his pulse beats fainter and 
feebler. Those around him are listening, 
but cannot tell whenthey cease. The em. 
bers are burnt out—and the blaze flashes 
not before it expires. His ‘ three score 
years and ten, arenumbered. Human life 
‘ is finished.’ 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Evectric ANOopYNE is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiseock, Esq. Its use 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. In 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but a few cases where a second application of therem- 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner, which* is exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti- 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever to return. The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themselves from the sul- 
fering of tooth-ache for a smal] compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric: Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow- 
ing one. 

e, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elee- 
tric Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the public 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for tooth- 


ach and ague, 
Z. T. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowltor, 
Thomas D. Blake, M. D- 
Jaes Gould. 
OF" The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 


ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 


Benxsamin Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, who 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. All orders on the State Agent, must 
be post paid. 

the following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electric 
Anodyne, and will promptly attend all orders from custo- 
mers. (G- Price 75 cents per botile. _ o- 

Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell ; John Smith, Readfield 5 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville 5 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon ; George Gage, W ilton 5 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; ZT. Milhken, /armington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. . 
lips; Fletcher & Bates Norridgewock; J. M. Moore 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. ' 

N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers © 
directions accompanying each bottie has the written signa 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 

Farmington, May 6, 1834. 








